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wapes| ESTERDAY, today, and tomorrow — the 
story of libraries is the story of a struggle. 
To those convinced of the worthiness of 
libraries this may seem a somewhat bold 
statement, yet in the smaller cities and 
communities the struggle to establish and 
maintain libraries has been going on for 
a long time. Nanaimo is no exception; 

3 the struggle there began in the latter half 
of the last century and most certainly is still going on today as vol- 
unteer canvassers go from door to door soliciting funds to build a 
new library. It is to these untiring volunteers that libraries often 
owe their existence. This has been most apparent in Nanaimo, 
where, as J. C. McGuffie, the secretary-treasurer, stated in a press 
release to the Nanaimo Daily Free Press on the occasion of the 
Library Silver Jubilee, February 3, 1945, “the history of the Na- 
naimo Public Library, and its subsequent growth into the Vancouver 
Island Union Library, is, in reality a history of what voluntary 
effort on the part of a very few citizens can accomplish for a com- 
munity.” 

Throughout the years of development the tremendous amount 
of work and devotion of these volunteers to an ideal reveals itself 
from the first beginnings of the library as a literary institute to its 
present-day status as the largest branch of a regional library system. 
That it was, and continues to be, a struggle can be seen in the 
minutes, correspondence and reports of the library boards. Plagued 
from the beginning by lack of funds and city council apathy, the 
movement was kept alive by the courage and fortitude of the 
volunteers. 

In a city which had its beginnings as a pioneer coal-mining centre 
in British Columbia, it is interesting to see that the library arose 
from the formation of a literary society. The need for some cultural 
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activity in the community resulted in the creation of the Nanaimo 
Literary Institute, formed in 1862 in connection with St. Paul’s 
Anglican Church. It was supervised by the minister of the church 
for a short while before it became an independent group. Charles 
Nicol, the society’s first president, persuaded the coal company, of 
which he was manager, to donate the first reading room. A hall, 
erected in 1865, was also donated by the coal company, and con- 
tained a reading room and a lecture hall. Lectures and musical pro- 
grammes were held in the hall and books and periodicals were 
available in the reading room to members for an annual fee of five 
dollars. 

A mechanics’ institute was founded in 1865 to complement the 
Literary Institute. It had its own building and programme. How- 
ever, “the genesis of the Nanaimo Public Library is to be found in 
the early ‘News and Reading Room’ of the Literary Institute.’ 
Even though it appealed to a more limited group because of the 
cost and nature of its programme, ‘the institute continued to culti- 
vate a certain intellectual interest in the community,”? and re- 
mained active throughout the seventies and eighties. In 1886 it 
suffered a severe blow when the city acquired the building for a city 
hall. 

The loss of its building appears to have been the death of the 
Institute, for there is almost no informative material to be found 
until 1919. In that year, the passage of the new Public Libraries 
Act* and the formation of the Public Library Commission provided 
the necessary help for smaller areas and unorganized territories to 
begin library associations and municipal libraries. Despite the lack 
of a library in Nanaimo the desire for one had apparently re- 
mained, for by April, 1919, thirty-three people had signed the 
declaration form signifying intent to form a library association. 
Thus Nanaimo became one of the first areas to make use of the new 
Public Libraries Act. 

The Board of Management appointed by the Association met 
with the Bastion Chapter of the IODE in September, 1919, to dis- 
cuss plans for the library. As indicated in the formation of other 
libraries and library associations in British Columbia, club such as 
the IODE played an important role in the establishment of librar- 

1 BRIAN D. R. SMITH, “Some Aspects of the Social Development of Early Nanaimo” 

(Bachelor's thesis, University of British Columbia, 1956), p. 86. 

2 Ibid. 

8 The wid yy libraries act, called the Free Libraries Act, was passed in 189r. 


It provided for the formation of municipal libraries by passage of a bylaw, but 
no incentive or aid was given to the small areas needing assistance. 
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ies. Without the financial and moral support of the IODE in 
Nanaimo the library most certainly would have foundered. 

Delays, frustrations and a lack of co-operation from the City 
Council plagued the Library Association from the beginning. The 
city was reluctant to commit itself to any financial aid, but finally 
agreed to give $175 towards the establishment of the library. With 
this and the generosity of volunteer labour and materials, a room 
in the Athletic Building was opened on February 5, 1920, nine 
months after the incorporation of the Association. Mr. John Rid- 
ington, Librarian of the University of British Columbia, was guest 
speaker. 

Books were borrowed from the Victoria Public Library, donated 
by borrowers and, when funds permitted, purchased. Newspapers 
and periodicals also formed a part of the collection. From its incep- 
tion the library was popular and well patronized by the general 

ublic. Students were soon making use of the small reference col- 
lection, the children’s section was extremely well used, and by 1921, 
when the Victoria Public Library said it could no longer increase 
the number of books being loaned, it was decided that a permanent 
collection must be begun. 

Despite the fact that there was no trained librarian until 1924, 
the Library Board and volunteer workers attempted to give the best 
service they could. “Requests for books not in the library’, a 
method of operation essential in the regional system today, could 
be sent to the Victoria Public Library. Overdues were ever present, 
as the Secretary-Treasurer reported in 1921: ‘The problem of the 


overdue book is very vexing, and a very serious one for a young 


library like ours. Some borrowers appear to have no conscience in 
this respect at all.” The public were encouraged in non-fiction 
reading by the addition of a Ne/son’s Looseleaf Encyclopedia and 
a twenty-five volume set of the Lodge History of Nations; “which 
we recommend to the busy man as being devoid of the dry often 
unnecessary detail, which is sometimes found in the regular his- 
tories.” 

Financially, the IODE continued to raise money for the support 
of the library. Almost $600 of the total revenue of $730 was given 
by that organization during the library's first year of operation. 

Although the library was managing to keep finances in balance, 
in 1921 the Board decided that the library should be rate-aided, 
since donations towards light, heat, repairs and other maintenance 
were very difficult to obtain from the city. A bylaw to the city was 
suggested. The annual report for 1921 summed up the feelings of 
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the Board with regard to the general lack of support from the City 
Council: 
We look enviously on the appropriation of the smaller B.C. mining City 
of Nelson which supports its Public Library from the city funds to the 
extent of $2,500 per annum. We trust that our 1922 Council will not cut 
down the amount which we intend to ask for. . . . They need to give us 
a whole lot more encouragement than they have done so far. 


Financial problems loomed large on the horizon; the IODE 
through book teas and play-sponsoring still donated much of the 
revenue, but the need for a librarian and for more books was mak- 
ing increasing demands upon the hard-pressed volunteers and small 
book collection. Reader membership remained free, but member- 
ships to the Association were sold in an attempt to increase book 
funds. 

The municipal elections late in 1922 brought defeat to the 
library bylaw, destroying all-hope of receiving a set amount from 
the City Council each year. Rather than close the library—which to 
many would have seemed the only logical course—the volunteers 
again gathered together. Three chapters of the IODE, the Native 
Sons Society, the Native Daughters Society, the Local Council of 
Women and other clubs appointed a permanent library consulting 
board which decided to charge borrowers one dollar for a reader’s 
card, children’s cards to remain free. In 1923, however, the bylaw 
for a tax-supported library was at last passed by the ratepayers and 
the library became a city-supported municipal library. Funds were 
given on a grant basis, not tax-rated. With the assurance of a firmer 
financial foundation, the progress of the library greatly increased. 
A trained librarian, Miss Phyllis Knowles, of the Public Library 
Commission, was loaned to the library in 1924, ‘and from then 
on’’, to quote from Mr. McGufhie’s press release, “the purchase of 
books and circulation was placed on a proper scientific basis.” 

Concern with the standards of library service given in Nanaimo 
is apparent in the detailed attention given such matters in the 
minutes of the Library Board. In 1924, after a move to a larger 
building and with the services of the librarian, many improvements 
were made: a card catalogue was begun, a systematic system of 
accounts established, publicity expanded and work with schools 
begun. 

Physically, the building was far from satisfactory. Leaking roofs, 
a poor heating system and a generally rundown condition plagued 
the library workers. The city finally purchased the building from 
its Vancouver owners in 1927, with the stipulation, as noted in the 
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minutes of November 1, 1927, that “money if possible, should be 
advanced by the city, and repaid from the library appropriation 
from time to time.” This action again showed that the Council did 
not really have the development of the Public Library foremost in 
their minds. 

The Board exercised considerable control over library matters, 
again pointing up the true interest and support of the volunteer 
board members, even though some of their policies would be 
frowned upon by librarians and trustees today. Certainly the dili- 
gence of the Board must be commended; problems large and small 
were dispatched with equal concern, as the records indicate. The 
minutes of November 6, 1924, reveal that “two mice were dis- 
covered and slain with the aid of the Public, no further traces of 
the animals have been noticed.” 

Book selection policy was also decided by the Board, and by to- 
day’s standards would be thought somewhat rigid. Boys’ and girls’ 
books were separated by the librarian, and according to the min- 
utes of April 2, 1925: 

A letter was read from Father Heyman requesting that Dicken’s Childs 

History of England and “Pictures from Italy” be excluded from the 

library as being anti Catholic. The librarian was instructed to notify 

Father Heyman that ‘‘Pictures from Italy’’ was not in the library, and 

that the “Child’s History of England” should be removed from the 

children’s room. 


Such a selection policy did not deter borrowers, as steadily increas- 
ing statistics proved. In March, 1932, the circulation was over 5,000 
books, borrowed by 2,087 borrowers from a collection of 6,456 
books. 

The library, although burdened with many local and immediate 
problems, kept abreast of library development in British Columbia 
and was an early member of BCLA. In 1931, Nanaimo played host 
to the BCLA conference. 

The depression affected the library in Nanaimo as it did libraries 
elsewhere. City Council grants were reduced in 1932, and in March, 
1933, were cut out completely. The Public Library Commission, 
which had been giving some grants for books, also had to cease 
their aid. The library was reluctant to give up. The borrowers were 
charged a monthly fee and the librarian accepted a cut in salary 
resulting finally in her receiving 60 per cent of the total revenue 
each month.* Appeals to the city brought only limited help. Circu- 


4 The average revenue for these months, approximately $70.00 to $80.00, indi- 
cates the devotion of the librarian! 
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lation decreased, no new books could be bought, periodical sub- 
scriptions were dropped and even the most ardent library followers 
were discouraged. In April, 1934, the city made a grant of $1200 
to the library, giving it a chance once more to make ends meet, but 
membership fees still had to be charged. 

In the meantime the Carnegie grant had enabled an experiment 
in union libraries to be started in the Fraser Valley and interest in 
the general success of this experiment was growing. When’ Dr. 
Helen Stewart came to Vancouver Island in 1934 and requested 
permission to survey the area to determine the feasibility of form- 
ing a regional library, the Library Board gave its approval. By 
December the survey was completed. Once again the indomitable 
volunteers had undertaken the task of informing the people of the 
regional library plan which the Library Board was endorsing. The 
library itself was finally placed on firmer financial ground by a 
larger grant from the city in 1935, enabling it to drop the member- 
ship fees and regain its status as a free municipal public library. 
Again, in a favourable move, the City Council in April, 1936, en- 
dorsed and passed a motion for the amalgamation of the Nanaimo 
Municipal Library with the Vancouver Island Union Library, thus 
Opening a new era in the development of library service on Vancou- 
ver Island. 

The untiring efforts and dedicated devotion of these volunteers 
are often forgotten with the passing of time, yet their indomitable 
spirit lives on in the institution they began. This is still apparent in 
Nanaimo. The struggle goes on, enthusiasm rises and ebbs, yet 
volunteers continue to fight for the library cause. City Council sup- 
port is apparent verbally; however, monetary support seems as 
lacking as it did in the early years. Reports from the Council re- 
main in the same apathetic vein as this letter to the Library Board 
in 1922: 

Referring to your letter . . . in which you refer to the appeal of the 

Library Assn., for financial assistance. 

I am now directed to inform you that the Municipal Council has given 

our request their earnest consideration,and have used every endeavor 

to find available funds... . 

All their efforts, however, have been unavailing, and the Council now 
finds that they cannot possibly grant any assistance to the Library Asso- 
ciation this year. 

Throughout the movement to establish municipal libraries in 
British Columbia the efforts of the volunteers will remain monu- 
mental. Nanaimo is no exception, and since it was one of the first 
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in British Columbia to make use of the Public Libraries Act of 1919 
in the establishment of a library association, it is interesting to 
note that today a group of volunteers, one of whom was active in 
the 1919 movement, is endeavouring to raise, by public subscrip- 
tion, the necessary amount to build a long-overdue new building 
for Nanaimo. 

It is indeed the story of a struggle, a struggle which will continue 
until the best possible library service can be given and taxpayers 
may be justly proud of their public library as it renders service to 
the community. 
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A complete periodical service to libraries 
in charge of a professional librarian 
is offered by 


NUMERICA 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


1849 MOODY AVENUE 
NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Mrs. H. Heyworth, formerly in charge of Periodical Acquisitions, 
Vancouver Public Library, and recently Librarian of the North 
Vancouver Centennial Library, is now devoting her full time to this 
library service. Write for quotations and complete details. 


We specialize in service to libraries. 
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REFERENCE SERVICE IN THE 
VANCOUVER PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
BY ANNE BERRY, | 
SUPERVISOR OF SUBJECT DIVISIONS, 
VANCOUVER PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


@aiF SIX LIBRARIANS were asked to de- 
fine specifically the term “reference serv- 
ice’, undoubtedly six varying answers 
i} would be received. Certainly, if the pub- 
lic were consulted, the replies might well 
be illuminating. What libraries are doing 
gi| today in this area, and what they will be 
{| doing in the future, bears little relation 
# 8} to their reference function as it was at the 
time of its inception. As society has changed, so has the philosophy 
of reference work. By looking back over the past of the Vancouver 
Public Library, examining it as it functions today, and casting a 
waty glance into the future, it is possible to follow the changing 
pattern of reference service within this particular library, rather 
than attempt to define in words its complexities and the intangibles 
involved. 

In traditional fashion, the Vancouver Public Library originally 
provided reference service through a single reference department. 
But as the sea of print widened, so library materials increased in 
volume. No longer could all members of the staff deal competently 
with all subjects, even with the increasing number of bibliographic 
tools which opened the doors to those subjects. And so a notable 
change was gradually effected. Specialization became a necessity, 
and subject departmentalization commenced. 

In 1929 the Science and Industry Division was formed and sep- 
arated from general reference, to be followed in 1930 by Fine Arts 
and Music. Ever increasing demands for more specialized service 
to business resulted finally, in November, 1951, in the establish- 
ment of a new Business and Economics Division, the nucleus of 
which was derived from General Reference and its renamed 
Science and Technology neighbour. For some years these divisions 
strengthened and consolidated their holdings, while the General 
Reference Department concentrated on the remaining subject fields 
in anticipation of complete departmentalization. 
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Gradually this was achieved. In November, 1954, Language and 
Literature, including fiction, emerged as a division, while General 
Reference continued to be responsible for the remaining subject 
fields. Finally, in September, 1956, Social Sciences, including 
amongst other subjects philosophy, religion and education, was 
established, while the parent division, now containing history, bio- 
graphy and travel, was renamed History and General Information. 
The latter operates as do all other divisions, but in addition it con- 
tains the general bibliographic material and serves somewhat as 
a general ‘‘clearing house’’ for all subject fields. 

The Northwest History Collection, long the immediate personal 
interest of the late Edgar Robinson, and currently part of the His- 
tory Division, merits special mention. Constant use of its specialized 
material during British Columbia’s Centennial year has clarified its 
hitherto uncertain function and precipitated definite action, with 
the immediate result that full-time service from a staff thoroughly 
familiar with the history and lore of the region is now available to 
the public. 

Concurrently with the development of subject departmentaliza- 
tion, the Library was expanding its facilities in other ways. The 
first branch library in the Province, Kitsilano, opened in 1927. By 
1932 it was circulating some 300,000 volumes annually, but in 
1933 was closed temporarily due to stringent curtailment of finan- 
cial assistance. By June, 1934, it was again in operation and has 
since been augmented by the Kerrisdale, Gordon House (absorbed 
by the opening of the new Central Library), South Hill, Dunbar, 
Hastings, Collingwood, Mobile and Oakridge branches. Recently 
Collingwood and Mobile combined their resources and now oper- 
ate as one unit. 

These branches were designed to satisfy individual community 
needs and service was inevitably of a more personal, intimate 
nature. Reader's advisory work was an intrinsic part of this service, 
and its value to the neighbourhood cannot be over-estimated. Ref- 
erence service was restricted to answering “quick information” 
queries only, questions involving more detailed search being re- 
ferred to the Central Library, where more extensive facilities were 
available. Branch librarians participated widely in community and 
school activities, giving generously of their time and knowledge. 
But as these respective communities have developed, and as the 
Central Library itself experienced the pressure of a constantly in- 
creasing clientele, branches have commenced to acquire more and 
more reference tools of a general nature and occasionally, depend- 
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ing on the community, of a more highly specialized type. 

The contribution of the staff to reference service consists both of 
the knowledge to be found through perusal of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, clippings or government documents, and training in 
their organization and use, combined with the ability to impart 
that knowledge to the public. The staff is also cognizant of other 
city facilities and is trained to judge when and where to suggest a 
referral or to utilize the services of specially qualified public who 
have offered to act as consultants upon request. Through the use 
of facilities such as the inter-library loan system, the translation 
service in Ottawa, and the Provincial Library, in addition to its own 
resources, the Vancouver Public Library is confident it is providing 
good general reference service to its patrons. Detailed research is 
considered to be the function of the University, the Research Coun- 
cil, or other specialized agencies such as the Law Library. 

Within the broad comprehensive field of human knowledge the 
Library has reserved the right to restrict reference service in certain 
specific areas. This in no way implies censorship, but is simply con- 
sidered professional judgment expressed through library policy 
as set forth by the Board. Two such areas are law and medicine. 
Also, to a great degree and for various reasons severe restrictions 
have been placed upon staff response to queries arising from quiz 
programmes and the crossword puzzle. Another subject under con- 
tinuous examination is the extent to which the Library should be 
involved both in acquisition of school texts and in provision of aid 
for school assignments, whether or not requests for the latter orig- 
inate within the building or over the telephone. The chief empha- 
sis is not competition with the rapidly expanding library facilities 
in the city schools but the provision of supplementary material and 
direction in the use of indexes, bibliographies and other tools. 
Texts which add to the collection as a whole, and are necessary to 
present a well-balanced subject coverage, are acquired. 

With the abandonment of the ancient Carnegie building and the 
move of the Central Library to the new ultra-modern building at 
Burrard and Robson, the demands on the subject divisions mush- 
roomed overnight. Once in the new building it became apparent 
that complete subject specialization had its drawbacks as well as 
its obvious advantages. Divisions can be neither exclusive nor en- 
tirely self-sufficient. Continuous co-operation and some duplication 
of material are essential to the smooth operation of a system de- 
signed to provide maximum public satisfaction with a minimum of 
inconvenience. To prevent the growth of isolation, self-sufficiency 
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and the possible tendency for each division to consider itself a com- 
plete unit rather than an integral part of the library system, a pro- 
gramme of staff transfers has been inaugurated within the last two 
years. By this means several staff members of divisions and 
branches, even should they eventually return to the position of their 
original choice, have been afforded the maximum opportunity for 
intellectual stimulation and advancement. Eventually the staff 
should contribute more to the Library and its users than was form- 
erly possible. 

The Library's plan and philosophy throughout its brief history 
has been to enable its public to understand the present in relation 
to the past and to build for the future, adjusting services and 
thinking to the accelerated tempo of present-day living. In this con- 
tinuous adjustment a major experiment in the divisional organiza- 
tion is presently under way which, it is confidently expected, will 
augment reference service to the public. There has been introduced 
the fully qualified subject specialist, equal in rank to the division 
head. The latter, as the Library has grown in complexity, has 
found, in the dual role of supervisor and reference authority, an 
increasing conflict between the two in that supervisory responsibil- 
ity became more and more demanding of her time. Obviously the 
patron was not always receiving the best service available, a service 
which the division head, given time, might have been able to 
render. 

The division heads and staffs in Fine Arts and Music and in 
Social Sciences are closely involved in the experiment. In the form- 
er division the specialist is responsible for a complete survey of 
the music collection and will eventually be responsible for the de- 
velopment and improved use of it. In the Social Sciences Division 
the specialist is solely responsible for the development of the philo- 
sophy and religion sections of the division. In both cases the speci- 
alist is accountable to the head of the division for her activity as a 
general librarian within the division; she has, however, a very high 
degree of autonomy in the selection of material in her special field 
and she is also responsible for the more difficult reference work in 
her area. 

It is too early to be able to assess the success of this experiment, 
but certainly the recent history of the Library establishes that there 
is tremendous public interest in these areas and that this interest is 
evinced more and more by patrons having a deep and serious con- 
cern with research into these subjects. 

As advancing communications and increasing educational levels 
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have opened up new and wider fields of knowledge, broadened 
and intensified man’s interest, the Vancouver Public Library has 
systematically attempted to meet the challenge of the age. It is 
the one source of free, reliable information available impartially 
to every member of the public. As the future brings as yet unfore- 
seen shifts in emphasis and direction the Library will be prepared 
to re-examine its philosophy in order to adjust to and even influ- 
ence, perhaps, any change in pattern. For a library, its contents and 
its taff, must always be available to serve the public. 
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4 Help Wanted — Male — Female 

™* LIBRARIAN required for Public Library Commission, VICTORIA, 

7 B.C. Civil Service. Salary $313-$373 per month. Duties include taking 

» charge of all aspects of the Open Shelf Service to children. Applicants 

{ x must be Canadian citizens or British subjects with a B.L.S. degree or 

‘i ™ Certificate of Professional Librarianship. Special requirements include 
Mn ability to compose clear concise letters and to deal efficiently and cour- 
“a teously with the public. For application forms apply IMMEDIATELY to “4x 
™ The Chairman, B.C. Civil Service Commission, 544 Michigan Street, 

A VICTORIA. 

Wid COMPETITION NO. 60:337. JULY 5, 1960. 
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WHAT MANNER OF MAN WAS HE? 
ANDREW CARNEGIE AND LIBRARIES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

BY STANLEY E. READ, 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


"| N THE CLOSING YEARS of the nine- 
teenth century, when an aging Queen 
Victoria ruled an empire that was still an 
empire, the name of Andrew Carnegie 
was becoming irrevocably interlocked 
with the common noun “‘library”. By the 
gi| beginning of the twentieth century the 

|| expression ‘‘a Carnegie library” had en- 
tered into common currency. To children 
the term meant a library associated in some mysterious way with a 
venerable and bearded little Scot; and to city fathers, even in out- 
landlishly remote outposts of civilization, the term meant a library 
to be had for the asking—granted, of course, that Mr. Carnegie 
was approached through the proper channels and in the correct 
way. 

This spread of Carnegie’s fame as a donor of libraries came dur- 
ing the late years of the steel magnate’s life. Up to 1897 he had 
given but fourteen libraries. In that year he reorganized his 
methods of making library grants and placed his private financial 
secretary, Mr. James Bertram, in charge of his “library” offices in 
New York and at Skibo Castle in Scotland. Bertram attended to 
all preliminary negotiations and details; Carnegie nodded final 
approval. Both men were kept busy. In the next two decades 
Carnegie personally authorized grants that built over twenty-eight 
hundred libraries, at a total cost in excess of $60,000,000. With 
mushroom rapidity they appeared in great cities, small towns, and 
remote villages—not only in the United States, but also in Fiji, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Ireland, England, Scotland, and Canada. 

By the beginning of r9o1 at least one man in British Columbia 
was definitely aware of Carnegie’s developing passion for library 
giving. On the seventh of January of that year Mr. Alfred Allayne 
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Jones of Vancouver placed this awareness on paper and addressed 
his conclusions to the Rev. George R. Maxwell, Member of Parlia- 
ment, Ottawa. The letter, well larded with optimism and civic 
pride, constitutes a clear directive to the reverend politician and is 
well worth quoting, almost in toto: 


Dear Sir: 

I presume you have noticed that Andrew Carnegie 
of Pittsburg, formerly of Dunfermline, Scotland, has given to the 
City of Seattle $200,000 to enable them to construct a public library. 
This is one of his hobbies, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that if you were to represent to him how grateful the citizens of 
Vancouver would be, if he were to grant them $50,000 or 
$100,000 for the same purpose he would respond. . . . 
Being a brother border-Scot I think you could get him interested 
at once ... . There is a vacant lot belonging to the C.P.R., bounded by 
Howe, Hornby, Georgia and Robson, which they might be 
induced to give up for such a purpose. Strike while the iron is hot. 
The great terminal City of Canada, the gate to the Orient, 
needs Carnegie’s name attached in that way. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED ALLAYNE JONES. 


From the other correspondence available in the files of the Van- 
couver Public Library, it is quite certain that Mr. Maxwell was 
moved by this impassioned appeal. He struck while the iron was 
hot. He may even have mentioned Scotland and the importance of 
having Carnegie’s name attached to the “gate to the Orient”. He 
was effective. This we know, even though we do not have his let- 
ter to Carnegie. But we do have a reply from the busy Mr. Bertram, 
who wrote to Mr. Maxwell on hte sixth of March in the same year: 


Dear Sir: 
Yours of the twenty-eighth received. If the city of Vancouver 
will furnish a site and agree to spend $5,000 yearly 
on its library, Mr. Carnegie will be glad to give $50,000 for a 
free library building. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAS. BERTRAM, 
Private Secretary. 
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On the eighth of March Mr. Maxwell wrote Mayor Townley, 
expressing ‘‘the hope that this magnificent offer will be accepted 
as soon as possible and that Vancouver will soon have a library 
building worthy of our great possibilities” and on the twenty- 
fifth of the same month, with an old-time rapidity, the City Coun- 
cil had officially accepted the Carnegie gift and the Carnegie con- 
ditions. Though the site chosen was not the one suggested by Mr. 
Jones, plans for the building were quickly completed and for- 
warded to Mr. Carnegie for approval, as was the custom. By Sep- 
tember, 1903, some thirty-two months after Mr. Jones had sent 
his first letter to Mr. Maxwell, moving day was at hand. On the 
twenty-second of that month the Library Board, in special session, 
accepted the tender of Mr. John Johnson to move the library fix- 
tures and the books from the old building to the new Carnegie Lib- 
rary at a cost of — $35.00! And the librarian, Mr. Edwin Machin, 
was authorized to provide “‘pails, flannel and such other articles 
as the Charwoman required for properly cleaning the building.” 

Such was Carnegie’s connection with the grey and sombre lib- 
rary building that served hundreds of thousands of Vancouver 
readers for well over half a century at the corner of Main and 
Hastings. The basic elements in the account were to be repeated 
twice more in British Columbia. In April of 1902 the City of New 
Westminster successfully petitioned Carnegie for funds for a new 
library building, and within weeks — one way or the other — the 
City of Victoria also knocked at the Carnegie door. The New 
Westminster building was completed in 1905, with the Victoria 
building opening its door a few months later, in January of 1906. 
In only one instance in British Columbia did the fundamental pat- 
tern differ. Twice did Nelson apply to the aging Scot for funds — 
in 1901 and 1906 — and twice did the Council of that interior 
town fail to meet Carnegie’s demands for an annual maintenance 
grant from the town itself.* For Carnegie steadfastly refused to 
grant something for nothing. He would provide money for a lib- 
rary building only on the condition that the petitioning commun- 
ity guarantee an annual library income equal to at least 10 per cent 
of his donation. On this point he was adamant — as a adamant as a 
Scot can be. On other points he was easy and tolerant. He reserved 
the right to look at architects’ plans, but he himself laid down no 
rigid specifications that architects had to observe. (As a matter 
of record, Carnegie library buildings show an amazingly rich var- 
iety in general design; their apparent harmony, or repetition, arises 
from the taste of the period, not from the demands of Carnegie.) 
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Moreover, he never insisted that his name be on the buildings that 
his money had erected, although it frequently is, and once he had 
made a grant he exerted no controls on library policies or organ- 
izations. And he gave no books, for, as he once said himself, 
he looked upon the giving of a library building as a bribe that 
forced the receiving community to stock and run it. He was canny, 
this man, a great believer in the importance of civic pride, and an 
even greater believer in the power of the printed word. 

But what manner of man was he really? What were the hidden 
forces that made him give millions upon millions to libraries and 
other philanthropies though he himself was not only a hard, cold, 
calculating business man — a robber baron to many — but also 
a man of little formal education? 

To these questions there are no simple answers. He was, beyond 
doubt, a complex, difficult person, but no biographer has studied 
him in depth. Hendrick, the writer of the official life,* paints a 
superficial portrait, and is lavish with whitewash. Winkler, author 
of Incredible Carnegie,’ sneers and then praises, only to sneer 
again, but seldom does he get beneath Carnegie’s skin. Actually, 
the most provocative portrait of the man is that given by himself 
in his Autobiography.° Here he stands before hi sown very best 
mirror, preening himself with incredible smugness and serenity. 
He is the master of millions, the perfect example of the self-made 
man, a teacher of mankind. Watch my every move, he seems to say; 
listen to my every word; follow in my virtuous footsteps — and 
you, in time, may be like me. Yet in each of these portraits — per- 
haps most clearly in his own — can be seen certain dominant in- 
terests, certain attitudes or strongly held beliefs that provide in the 
end clear and logical reasons for his bountiful gifts to libraries. 

First, he always remembered that he was a Scot, and though but 
thirteen when he migrated to America he never lost his love for 
Scotland and things Scottish. I do not refer here to his inordinate 
fondness for the music of the pipes, nor for the respectful tributes 
he paid to good Scotch whisky — his own imported brand; I refer 
rather to his pride in being a man from Dunfermline, the grati- 
tude he felt towards his ancestors, and the unbounded love he had 
for the literature of Scotland, especially for the poetry of Burns. 
It was in Dunfermline, a centre of Scottish history, that he first 
heard his gentle father, a weaver, sing the old ballads; and it was 
in Dunfermline that he listened to his bookish and irrepressible 
grandfather and uncle preach republican virtues while damning 
royalty and the Established Church. Here too he had first read the 
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poetry of Burns and had been so overpowered by it that he com- 
mitted most of it to memory, to be treasured and to be quoted with 
extraordinary frequency. It was in Dunfermline, too, that the first 
Carnegie Library was opened. Its cornerstone was laid by an old 
woman, the proud mother of a highly successful son. The year 
was 1881. 

Even more germane to the theme of this essay is the fact that 
Carnegie very early in life discovered for himself the riches that 
are to be found in libraries. While he was still a telegraph boy and 
still desperately poor, he first entered the library of the kindly 
Colonel James Anderson of Allegheny, who had opened his col- 
lection of four hundred volumes to the working boys of the area. 
Here went the young immigrant each Saturday afternoon to bor- 
row volume after volume, and here he first became acquainted with 
the writings of Macaulay, Bancroft, Lamb, and Shakespeare. He 
never forgot Anderson, and years later he wrote in his Avxto- 
biography: “to him I owe a taste for literature which I would not 
exchange for all the millions that were ever amassed by man. Life 
would be quite intolerable without it.’”’ 

We may well smile with reasonable scepticism at this little jewel 
of bombastic sentimentalism (it is easy for a man as rich as Croe- 
sus to indulge in exaggerations) but Carnegie’s basic sincerity on 
this point is really beyond question. He loved many books, and 
had an almost boundless respect for successful men of letters. At 
one point in his life—when he was thirty-three and already wealthy 
— he planned to settle in Oxford, where he would get a good edu- 
cation and meet literary men. He would even forsake the idol of 
Mammon, for ‘the amassing of wealth is one of the worst species 
of idolatry’”’.* This plan, of course, was no more than a sentimental 
dream, a passing fancy, but later he did achieve a degree of com- 
pensation by lionizing a number of the century's most brilliant 
literary figures, Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and John Mor- 
ley among them. 

Arnold he admired greatly, not only because he was a poet, but 
because he was a sceptic who had attacked conventional beliefs 
and established dogma. He had met Arnold in London, and when 
Arnold came to America to bring sweetness and light to the Phili- 
stines Carnegie gave him a royal reception. He installed the poet 
in a magnificent hotel suite, the rooms being decorated with floral 
wreaths bearing the titles of Arnold’s books. When Arnold’s first 
lecture was a failure (few could hear his whispered words), he 
sent the poet to Professor Churchill — “‘elocutionist” — to take a 
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few easy lessons on how to be a platform success. And he whirled 
Arnold through New York and around the country to see Ameri- 
can culture in the making. He even wanted to show him pigs being 
slaughtered in Chicago (Arnold refused), and assured him that 
when Chicago “‘went in for culture she would make it hum”. The 
poet was not impressed. Yet the friendship between the two men 
continued unbroken until Arnold’s death in 1888. 

Spencer, too, had a profound influence on Carnegie, who called 
him “My Master’. The two men first met on an ocean liner headed 
for New York, and the industrialist snatched the philosopher to 
himself. He liked Spencer, in part because he was world-famous, 
but more because of the ideas he stressed and the doctrines that he 
preached. Spencer not only laid great stress on reason and intellect 
and believed in subduing the emotions; he was also an agnostic 
and an evolutionist, who had launched many an attack on the ac- 
cepted traditions of religions, and a hater of war, who longed for 
the coming day when international peace would be assured. Carne- 
gie’s friendship for him never diminished. He entertained him lav- 
ishly; he sent him to Pittsburgh to see his steel mills (Spencer 
cringed at loud noises) ; and he presented him later with a grand 
piano. Spencer sadly records the gift in his own Autobiography: 
“When ... Mr. Carnegie presented me with a piano, I made ar- 
rangements with a professional lady to give me an hour’s perform- 
ance upon it weekly; but two experiments sufficed to cause desist- 
ance. I got no sleep afterwards on either occasion.’ 

And finally John Morley — the great Viscount Morley. Of all 
of Carnegie’s literary friends this man was the most intimate, and 
for no man did Carnegie express greater admiration. He was what 
Carnegie — at least in his moments of sentimental reflection — 
would have chosen to have been. Morley was not only a graduate 
of Oxford (the university of Carnegie’s dreams), he was also a 
superb writer, a man of political action, a liberal thinker, an anti- 
imperialist, and a pacifist. And of course he was — like Arnold 
and Spencer — world-famous. At Skibo Castle, Carnegie’s little 
retreat in Scotland, Morley was known as “an old shoe” — that 
is a deeply trusted friend, and a member of Carnegie’s innermost 
council. That Morley helped Carnegie formulate his final philo- 
sophy of giving, which included his giving to libraries is almost 
certain. That Carnegie was bound to Morley by bands stronger 
than any steel is seen in the fact it was for Morley that Carnegie 
bought the great Acton Library, thereby saving it from the auction 
block and disintegration. And it is of interest also to note — even 
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in passing — that Morley in turn gave the library to Cambridge, 
where Acton had served out the end of his life as Regius Professor 
of History. It was an age of generous men. 

So far I have shown that Carnegie liked books, admired librar- 
ies, and befriended writers. But what made him give? His own con- 
science, perhaps, but a conscience prodded by books and by the 
men of letters he admired. He came to his own position slowly; 
yet he was not an old man when he made public his gospel of 
wealth in an essay which was first published in 1889 and later in- 
corporated in a book entitled The Gospel of Wealth and Other 
Essays. The core of his declaration, though well known, bears 
repetition: 

The day is not far distant when the man who dies leaving behind 
him millions of available wealth, which was free for him to administer 
during life, will pass away, ‘‘unwept, unhonored and unsung’’, no mat- 


ter to what uses he leaves the dross which he cannot take with him. Of 
such as these the public verdict will then be: “The man who dies thus 


rich dies disgraced’’.1° 
With these words Carnegie established a pattern for himself 
and for others who were his contemporaries. From this point he 
gave steadily and tremendously, and by 1919, the year of his death, 
he had given away well over $350,000,000. But it is of primary 
importance to remember that all of his giving was designed for one 
end and one end only — to teach men ways to better living, here 
and now, on earth. His library giving falls neatly into this pattern. 
Through his own background and his early experience with the 
Anderson Library, through his own love of literature, and through 
his friendships with such men as Arnold, Spencer, and Morley, he 
was sure that in books lay great power for good, and that libraries 
were essential to the world’s welfare. Once, when asked why he 
was giving so much money specifically for libraries, he tartly 
replied: 
I think it fruitful in the extreme, because the library gives nothing 
for nothing, because it helps only those that help themselves, because it 
does not eo foundation of manly independence, because it does not 


pauperize, because it stretches a hand to the aspiring and places a ladder 
upon which they can only ascend by doing the climbing themselves." 


These are not the reasons, perhaps, that a modern scholarly lib- 
rarian might advance to encourage a prospective donor, but to 
‘Carnegie at least they were clear, logical, and fundamental. Rug- 
gedly independent, he steadily stressed the importance of hard 
work and placed a high value on success. He had climbed a mighty 
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ladder; others could follow if they did as he had done. Good lib- 
raries would be a help, and he would help provide good libraries— 
granted, of course, that his conditions were met, especially that 
tricky clause about the ro per cent per annum. 

It was all very simple; it kept Mr. Bertram exceedingly busy; 
and it brought the blessings of millions of readers, here and else- 
where, upon him. It was a good thing. 


NOTES 


1 Vancouver Daily Province, March 16, 1901. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION; LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT REPORTS. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

A REVIEW BY C. K. MORISON 


LOT OF TIME and money has been ex- 
pended in the preparation of this report, 
and it should prove well worth the candle 
if responsible authorities will give it due 
attention. Library boards and commis- 
sions would do well to appoint special 
committees to study the criticisms and 
recommendations therein contained and 
| to report back on such of them as may be 
thought worthy y of consideration for either short-term or long- 
term plans of action. 

As far as the British Columbian is concerned, a good deal of the 
writing need be no more than briefly scanned, unless the reader 
be interested in a study of the fantastic system of library taxation 
across the line, and sundry other American problems that have 
little or no pertinence to the situation here. 

Regional libraries will find little of interest or value to them in 
the long chapter on “Public Library Service in Metropolitan Areas”. 
Under this heading Miss Ruth Ittner, of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Service, University of Washington, deals in 
part with county and multi-county libraries south of the border, as 
they impinge on metropolitan areas. To us in British Columbia, 
who regard our three regional libraries, serving over a quarter of 
our population, as systems of a type distinctively different from our 
municipal public libraries, this may seem a rather cavalier way in 
which to dispose of regional library problems. 

The only areas chosen in British Columbia for this section of the 
report are the metropolitan areas of Victoria and Vancouver. The 
Fraser Valley Regional Library, prototype for all multi-govern- 
mental-unit libraries in North America, and one of the more 
doughty examples of them in the Pacific Northwest, is indeed men- 
tioned once, as a library with which “Richland”, on the outskirts 
of the greater Vancouver metropolitan area, has “contracted” for 
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library service. It is also surprising to be told that Multnomah 
County Library in Oregon is the only library system in the Pacific 
Northwest that has completely integrated service to both incorpor- 
ated and unincorporated areas. And the city fathers of North Van- 
couver will be surprised to learn that their ratepayers approved a 
bylaw of $350,000 for a library building! 

In his chapter on the financing of public libraries, Mr. Robert 
Campbell, an associate professor of economics at the University of 
Oregon, seems to have entirely missed the essentially co-operative 
and partially integrated nature of services through the Associated 
Libraries of the North-Central District, the Peace River District, 
and the East Kootenay, a development in which the Public Library 
Commission justly takes some little pride. But inaccuracies are 
bound to occur in a two-year survey of such a large region as that 
comprising four states and the one province, and Dr. Kroll indi- 
cates some correction on the above point when he suggests, in a 
later chapter, that the various states might well imitate British 
Columbia in providing “centralized services” through branches of 
the state libraries. 

Altogether, Dr. Kroll has conducted a painstaking inquiry, and 
this report contains many valuable criticisms and recommendations. 
With the aim of encouraging a wider study of the book, a few of 
its recommendations, good or bad, most of them contentious, are 
here listed as “bait” to the reader. 

1. The formation of ‘‘an integrated and coordinated library serv- 
ice throughout the states and province, the responsibility for which 
will be fixed in the state and provincial library agencies.” 

2. Purely lay membership for library commissions. 

3. The setting up of a committee, representing the various 
bodies that would be affected, to study the question of institutional 
library service as a responsibility of the state library. 

4. The divorce of school from public library service. 

5. “The public library is more than a part of the state’s educa- 
tional system . . . . It should be conceived and maintained as a sep- 
arate institutional entity, free from the organizational Goliath of 
public education.” What battles of the past that brings to mind! 

6. “That the Public Library Commission, the Provincial Library, 
the University of British Columbia, and the British Columbia Lib- 
rary Association examine the state library functions now offered by 
three agencies, with a view to integrating such functions in one 
agency or of re-allocating such functions.” 

7. “Local option” for the transfer of the library board’s policy 
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jurisdiction to the city council ; expansion of the board to constitute 
a legally recognized Friends of the Library; acceptance of the lib- 
rarian, or director of the library system, as the de facto depart- 
mental head of a recognized agency of city government. 

A feature of the library board that has been a moot question in 
British Columbia is rather delicately dealt with when it is sug- 
gested that the advantage of continuity in board personnel should 
not be confused with perpetuity. 

It is interesting to note an important respect in which Dr. Kroll 
passes the buck back to the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 
It will be remembered that during the prolonged effort to interest 
the Ford Foundation in the proposed survey, a supposedly prime 
argument was that the Pacific Northwest might well lend itself to 
the formation of interstate, or even international, library adminis- 
trative regions, such as had latterly been coming into vogue for 
other than library purposes. Dr. Kroll does not commit himself on 
this issue beyond suggesting that the Association could act as a 
clearing house for pilot or demonstration programmes to be car- 
ried out on an interstate or international level. He admits that this 
and other possible ventures envisage an organization “with far 
more structure than the Pacific Northwest Library Association now 
has.” 

The general tenor of this report on the public libraries of the 
Pacific Northwest is tersely indicated in Dr. Kroll’s final para- 
graph: “In conclusion then, it is obvious that librarianship requires 
movement on all fronts. There is evidence of this throughout the 
region, but too much of it is on a shoestring, jerry-built basis.” 
That is something that we probably realize only too well. Possible 
remedies are here suggested, and if something is to be done about 
the situation, the report should be approached in a somewhat more 
determined manner than that of the sinner who rejoices in a rous- 
ing evangelical sermon on Sunday morning and then returns to the 
humdrum sins of commission and omission on the remaining five 
days of the week. 





B.C. AUTHORS. 

ROY DANIELLS: HUMANIST. 
HUGO McPHERSON, 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


e4|RITICAL DECORUM would suggest 

s| that an article about Roy Daniells for this 
series should concern itself exclusively 
with his work as a poet. Decorum must 
not, however, override the promptings 
of judgement. Professor Daniells’ diverse 
gifts and interests have made him a na- 
tionally known critic and editor, an ad- 
ministrator and advisor in educational 
and coltasal affairs, a ranconteur and lecturer, a world traveller, 
and, above all, an inspiring teacher. Since his achievement as a 
poet is but one feature of a larger creation, a portrait which saw 
him only as a poet would be as arbitrary as a study that treated 
Picasso as a sculptor alone. My endeavour, therefore, will be to 
discuss Roy Daniells’ poetry both for itself and in relation to the 
wider reaches of his career. 

The word that most vividly and irresistibly shapes our image of 
Roy Daniells is Humanism. In another age, one imagines, he would 
have embraced the ideal of those artists, scholars and scientists — 
whether Petrarch, Sir Thomas More, Erasmus or Bacon — who 
took all knowledge as their province, for he is intuitively in touch 
with their love of beauty and splendour, their capacity for wonder, 
and their zest for experience. But this vitality — as with the seven- 
teenth-century poets who have been Daniells’ special study — is 
sobered by an introspective and even anguished perception of 
human frailty. Having grown up in this Canadian time and place— 
in a century when knowledge has long since expanded beyond the 
capacity of any single individual — Roy Daniells has concentrated 
his interest upon man, and upon those pursuits of the mind, spirit 
and body which we think of as humane and enlightened. 

That this humanistic stance is difficult to maintain in contempor- 
ary Canada goes without saying, for we are at once remote from 
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world centres of art and ideas and challenged at home by powerful 
yet all-too-often mindless currents of pragmatism and religiosity. 
In these circumstances, a broad humanism involves a firm inde- 
pendence of the extremes of religion and science, pedantic schol- 
arship and dilettantism, provinciality and glib cosmopolitanism. 
If man continues to be, in Pope’s words, 


Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


the humanist nevertheless affirms that his quest to realize his hu- 
manity fully must continue; the “great debate” by which we come 
to understand the purposes and ends of our experience is never 
over. It is this ideal and this quest, I believe, that gives Roy Dan- 
iells’ career its breadth and variety, and its unity. 

But there is a second prominent feature in the humanist’s por- 
trait. If his liberal temper prompts him to study the broad context 
of man’s experience, ends, and purposes, it does not lead him to 
champion the windy popular cries of educators and politicians. His 
vision is double; King Lear’s tragic perception of man’s isolation 
and vulnerability — ““Unaccommodated man is no more but such 
a poor, bare, forkt animal as thou art” — is an ever present reality. 
Yet the humanist can affirm, as Roy Daniells does, that “‘bifurca- 
tion, as Hegel implied and as any infant discovers when he gets up 
on his two feet, permits progress.” This unblinking awareness of 
man’s limitations and potentialities is central to Roy Daniells’ re- 
sponse to both art and life. There can be no effective retreat to the 
ivory tower, and no permanent escape in the flux of action. Our 
paradoxes and dualities must finally be faced; and though they 
cannot be eliminated, they may be penetrated and illuminated. 


THESE general comments on the humanist’s position may provide 
a perspective or context for Deeper Into the Forest, the volume of 

s which Roy Daniells published in 1948.’ As the title, bor- 
rowed from Jacob Grimm, suggests, the general movement of the 
work is a quest or journey “deeper into the enchanted forest of 
reality”. The “forest”, however, appears initially as a Grimm- 
Eliotian tangle, and glades and avenues do not open before us 
until we realize that the quest — like that of the humanist — is an 
attempt to penetrate the manifold tangle of man’s experience. The 
first steps are bewildering, but then we see that the trees of the 
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forest spring from such diverse roots as history, dreams, science, 
psychology, mythology, contemporary politics, Canadian nature, 
and the corpus of Western literature; and with this recognition we 
understand that some of the poems represent mistaken directions or 
false starts, while others reveal sudden beauties or hint at distant 
goals. The journey, then, is much more than a simple, linear pro- 
gress; it is simultaneously a penetration of space and time; it takes 
us deep into the mind and the spirit, out into the world and the 
cosmos, back into history, forward into hope and dream. 

This free yet controlled association of idea, image, sound and 
sensation links Daniells’ verse to that of Eliot, Pound and the 
Metaphysicals, but his statement and manner are entirely his own. 
The design of Deeper Into the Forest is unexpectedly traditional 
yet (with the exception of one section) fully consonant to the 
theme. Since the exploration of the forest of reality is a personal, 
sporadic affair, Daniells abandons the chronological pattern of 
narrative poetry and gives us instead two brief sonnet sequences 
and a series of longer poems. Moments of joy, rage, or disappoint- 
ment are thus intensely realized, but there is simultaneously a 
sense of development. 

The first group of thirteen sonnets records the loyalties and dis- 
illusions of Anthony, a daring young rebel, alternately cynic and 
idealist, whose experiments with religion, politics and sex alarm 
“Aunt” and “Uncle” but gratify his friend, the poet. Anthony, we 
suspect, is the narrator’s alter ego, for at the end of the sequence 
this mercurial young knight presents the poet with a “Bough of 
Gold” that releases him from the penitential cellar where he has 
been shovelling ashes. Particularly fine in this sequence is sonnet 
twelve in which the poet recognizes both the gains and losses of 
asceticism : 

Enough doors slammed and bolted and made tight, 

Both sides, without compunction, without pity, 

And there's a causeway reaching out of sight, 

A straight road right to the Celestial City. 


The second group of sonnets — at once less apprehensive about 
personal revelations, and more mature — abandon the Anthony 
persona and record directly the speaker's thoughts on death, poli- 
tics, war, literature, and love (or at least the poet’s dedication to 
one who will pity and bless him). The last of these sonnets sug- 
gests a transition from youth to maturity: “the child moved on- 
ward, into the heart of the wood,/unhindered, unresisted, unwith- 
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stood.” But here the organic development of the work ends. The 
discontinuity of the third section, titled ‘“‘Da Vinci’s Tale and 
Other Poems”, may imply the adult’s growing sense of isolation, 
for the impulse which led from thicket to thicket in the sonnets is 
now stilled. We meet, instead, the walls of modern institutions 
that have turned America’s garden into ‘A prison court and place 
of execution’. The poems of this section are either quietly satirical 
or obscurely nostalgic; but though individual poems such as 
“Buffalo” are notably successful, the continuity of the book is 
broken. We know the “prison court”, but in structural terms we 
glimpse neither its entrance nor its exit. 

The two final poems, however, rally to sound a note of warning 
and to envision a destination. The first, “Farewell to Winnipeg”, 
sees Louis Riel as a figure of the defiant and free individual crushed 
by modern civilization, and warns that a new and greater storm— 
perhaps an atomic storm—is mounting to overwhelm the city’s 
mechanized splendour. The second, “Epithalamion in a Time of 
Peace’, recovers and draws together powerfully the themes of the 
earlier sections. The individualist — the man of imagination — 
beleaguered in modern society, can, like the speaker in Marvell’s 
“The Garden’, 


Escape into our refuge of green hope, 
The forest wild, the fortress heart of life. 


Far from implying a romantic back-to-nature movement, this 
“escape” suggests a discovery of our highest, truest humanity. For 
the forest, as we have seen in the early sections of the work, is the 
forest of experience; in reaching the green radiance of its heart, 
deep inside the thickets of politics and protocol, we transcend the 
fears and fever of the journey. At the heart of life is a spiritual 
reality “Higher than Plato’s dream or Paul’s epistle”’. 

Deeper Into the Forest, then, is a distilled expression of the 
poet’s understanding of experience. Though it is, in a broad sense, 
a religious work, it does not come to rest in orthodoxy as Eliot's 
poetry does; and though, like the Neo-Humanism of Irving Bab- 
bit, it stresses discipline, standards, taste, and the “inner check” of 
free and enlightened reason, it is less academic — closer to nature, 
art and the senses — than Babbit’s humanism. In technique it dis- 
plays a boldness, wit, and fecundity of imagery that is rare in the 
poetry of this cold climate. Yet while the reader may delight in 
the adroitness and compression of passage after passage, he may 
find himself, at other moments, uneasily conscious of the artist’s 
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craft — may regret that a work of such richness is not the poet's 
third or fourth volume rather than his first. But if the vitality of 
both material and expression occasionally exceeds the poet's con- 
trol, the price of further control might be exorbitant; it might 
mean the closing of other avenues of Roy Daniells’ expression. 
Thoreau expressed this dilemma exactly in the lines: 


My life has been the poem I would have writ, 
But I could not both live and utter it. 


IF Deeper Into the Forest is the artistic record, in small compass, 
of a quest and a developing attitude, the larger pattern of Roy 
Daniells’ career has been no less an exploration of life’s forest. 
And since the end of that exploration has been, in Arnold’s phrase, 
the discovery of ‘‘a life worthy to be called human and correspond- 
ing to man’s true aspirations and powers”, education — the mak- 
ing of the whole man — has been Roy Daniells’ central practical 
concern. In one direction this humanistic ideal has led him towards 
scholarship. Inspired by the splendours of Renaissance art and 
literature, he wrote a doctoral dissertation for the University of 
Toronto on formal problems in seventeenth-century non-dramatic 
literature.* In 1941 he published a scholarly edition of Thomas 
Traherne’s Contemplation of the Mercies of God.* He has written 
articles for scholarly journals on various aspects of the Baroque 
style,° and is now at work on a book-length study of the same 
subject. 

But though the past — the image of where we have been — ab- 
sorbs him, the immediate question of where we are now exerts its 
own pressures. As early as 1932 Daniells published a discussion of 
“T. §. Eliot and His Relation to T. E. Hulme” in the University 
of Toronto Quarterly,® and in subsequent years he has written 
articles and critical introductions on such Canadian writers as 
Earle Birney, Robert Finch, Desmond Pacey and Sinclair Ross.’ 
In 1957 he produced for an American anthology entitled The Cul- 
ture of Contemporary Canada an eighty-page study of Canadian 
fiction and poetry which examines with great sensitivity and power 
the achievement of our literature, and its relation to our history, 
geography, politics, and our social attitudes.* 

This sketch of Canadian literature, moreover, reveals yet an- 
other direction in Roy Daniells’ educational interests, for it was 
designed primarily to introduce American readers to Canadian 
writers. The obligation to disseminate knowledge, in Daniells’ 
view, follows close upon the duties of scholarship; it is an obliga- 
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tion that he has met most generously. For example, in a distin- 
guished edition of the CBC’s “Explorations” programme titled 
“The Face of Evil”, he introduced to a broad public the profound 
vision contained in the drawings of Goya and Hieronymus Bosch. 
In radio talks — I think particularly of two urbane and gently 
satirical essays on the nineteenth-century anthology Songs of the 
Great Dominion — he has interpretated the meaning of our past 
and present. After a summer in New Zealand as fellow of the 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, he augmented his con- 
tribution to Commonwealth exchanges by sending a series of “‘Can- 
adian Letters” to the New Zealand quarterly Landfall,’ The same 
impulse operates in much less public ways: when a provisional 
course in the literature of ideas was established for senior engineer- 
ing students at the University of British Columbia, Roy Daniells 
guaranteed the success of the project by finding time to give the 
general lectures and to conduct one of the tutorials. 

There are still other directions in Roy Daniells’ exploration of 
the forest. The desire to know other communities and lands has 
made him familiar with all Canada, and has taken him as far 
across the world as New Zealand, Greece, Austria and England. 
Perhaps the most important direction of all, however, is his out- 
going impulse towards people. In the classroom, on the lecture 
platform or in private company, his alertness, wit, urbanity and 
knowledge make him an inspiring speaker and a responsive lis- 
tener. His place in the great teaching tradition that we associate 
with Archibald MacMechan of McGill, J. J. Sedgewick of the 
University of British Columbia, and W. J. Alexander of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is already secure. These same talents, combined 
with an unflagging energy, have enabled him, in addition to his 
teaching, to direct a large English department, and to act as a 
moving force in a variety of cultural activities. He is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, a member of the Humanities Re- 
search Council, and one of the founders of the Association of Can- 
adian University Teachers of English. 

But if ten thousand undergraduate notebooks testify that some- 
thing electric occurs in Roy Daniells’ lectures, the first-hand magic 
of his spoken words eludes the pen. His command of imagery and 
wit is abundantly apparent in Deeper Into the Forest, but his abil- 
ity to find the exact image or the apt phrase on a second’s notice 
is a further gift. In 1957, for example, when Canada’s English pro- 
fessors met at Ottawa to form a national society, a distinguished 
scholar quipped that an organization of Canadian university teach- 
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ers of English might be popularly abbreviated to CUTE. Roy Dan- 
iells’ rejoinder was that such a distinguished group, united in an 
“Association” must surely be recognized as ACUTE. That label— 
with its hint of irony — has stuck. 

Though much of the surprise of such an anecdote is lost in the 
re-telling, it suggests the quality of engagement which typifies Roy 
Daniells’ approach to experience. The “forest” which he describes 
in his verse is indeed all about us. Its obstacles — and our fears 
and mistakes — are unending, but the quest has its sudden jokes, 
rich pleasures, and permanent fascinations. And ‘the fortress heart 
of life” is not, for the persevering, beyond reach. 


1 “Human Values and the Evolution of Society’, in Our Debt to the Future 
(“Studia Varia” Series, No. 2) Toronto, published for the Royal Society of 
Canada by University of Toronto Press, 1958, p. 118. 
2 (Indian File Books, No. 2) Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1948. 
3“An Inquiry into Some Formal Problems in English Non-Dramatic Literature 
of the Seventeenth Century’ (Doctoral thesis, University of Toronto, 1936). 
4 A Serious and Pathetical Contemplation of the Mercies of God, in Several Most 
Devout and Sublime Thanksgivings for the Same (University of Toronto Studies, 
Philology and Literature Series, No. 12) Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1941. 
5 “Baroque Form in English Literature’, University of Toronto Quarterly, 
14:393-408, July, 1945. 
“English Baroque and Deliberate Obscurity’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, 5:115-21, December, 1946. 

2:380-96, April, 1933. 
7 ‘Earle Birney et Robert Finch’, Gants du Ciel, 11:83-96, Printemps, 1946. 
Foreword, in Desmond Pacey, The Picnic, and Other Stories, Toronto, Ryerson, 
1958, p. v-ix. 
Introduction, in Sinclair Ross, As For Me and My House (New Canadian Library, 
No. 4) Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1957, p. v-x. 
8 “Poetry and the Novel’’, in Julian Park, ed., The Culture of Contemporary 
Canada, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1957, p. 1-80. 
© 9:138-43, June, 1955; 10-136-41, June, 1956; 12:148-52, June, 1958. 
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ORMAN LEE, KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE; 
THE JOURNAL OF NORMAN LEE, VAN- 
COUVER, MITCHELL PRESS, 1960. 58 p. IL- 
LUSTRATED. “The memoirs are written, 
the diaries unearthed and filed, the per- 
sonal papers catalogued’, writes Pierre 
Berton.‘ There will be few if any further 
personal books about the Klondike gold 
rush.’”* One of the few has just been pub- 
lished, one which will make most readers hope that Mr. Berton’s 
statement may be made inaccurate by the appearance of other 
books of its kind. But it is unlikely that we shall have such good 
fortune. 

Norman Lee, the adventurous son of an English minister, came 
to British Columbia in 1882 and settled finally a dozen years later 
in Hanceville, where he established a trading post, a general store 
and a ranch. There he survived but did not prosper. In 1898 tens 
of thousands of men headed for the Klondike, an uninviting coun- 
try difficult of access and short of supplies. Lee saw his main 
chance in such circumstances and resolved to drive about two hun- 
dred head of cattle to Dawson City. An examination of a map 
should reveal the difficulties of such a trip to anyone, but awareness 
of the dangers did not deter Lee any more than they discouraged 
the hordes of green miners who attempted the same mud trail wind- 
ing through a thousand miles of wilderness. When raftloads of 
beef could be sold in Dawson for sixteen thousand dollars, Lee was 
willing to forget anything he had learned after fifteen years in the 
country. 

Lee took notes on the trail and later amplified them into an 
account of his adventures. The English relatives for whom the 
story was written must have found it almost unbelievable, yet it is 
no less amazing today. The reviewer will not detract from the 


1 The Klondike Fever, New York, Knopf, 1959, p. 441. 
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enjoyment of future readers by recounting any of the episodes 
here, or by revealing the outcome. It need only be said that though 
Lee's prose is as straightforward as he himself was, it carries in it 
the power of reality; combine this quality with a sustained drama- 
tic progression of events, and the result is a fine adventure story. 
Its briefness adds to the impact. 

A story told as well as this would be enough in itself to recom- 
mend the book, but here it is enhanced by its physical appearance. 
Robert Reid’s hand is evident throughout; type, paper, illustrations 
(Lee’s own), facsimiles, design all combine to give the book the 
appearance of one of the limited editions’ produced by a Califor- 
nia private press. It comes as a pleasant surprise when one discovers 
the imprint of Vancouver's Mitchell Press on the title page. Such 
an excursion into fine printing on the part of a commercial pub- 
lisher deserves encouragement, preferably in the form of sales. 

Readers, of whom one hopes there will be many, will be willing 
to acknowledge their debt to all the people who are responsible for 
this book: to Eileen Laurie, who relates her discovery of the journal 
in a foreword; to Gordon Elliott, who prepared the manuscript 
for publication and whose introduction sets Lee’s account in its 
historical context and answers beforehand all the questions one 
will eventually ask about Lee; to Robert Reid for clothing it so 
well; to Mitchell Press for having produced it; and especially to 


Norman Lee, for having taken the trouble to spin the yarn for his 
family, and by doing so to have given us a memorable account of 
that not too distant past when men were courageous, resourceful 
and, when they thought of riches, not a little foolhardy. 


2In fact Mr. Reid has issued his own edition. Collectors familiar with his press- 
work and binding will wish to consider purchase. 
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